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President’s report 


J une was another busy month, with some particular points of 
interest. Under Peter Turner’s tutelage the Committee are 
beginning the work of adapting the Club’s rules to new legislative 
requirements under the Associations Incorporation Act 2012. 
These developments will require formal consideration and 
decision making by the Club at a time in the near future and 
members will be given formal notice of this. These are mainly 
changes to our constitution to conform to the Model Rules of the 
Act. 

Discussions and work around two important conservation issues 
continues. In relation to Moolap, a very interesting and important 
meeting was held between ourselves, BirdLife Australia, the 
GEC and the Environment Defenders Office, which resolved on 
how these groups can work together to save the ecological 
values of that site. Elsewhere on the Peninsula, at Indented 
Head, the development proposal impacting on remnant River 
Gum woodland there was the subject of a meeting between 
Council, the developer, ourselves, the Residents’ Association 
and other interested parties. At the time of writing, that planning 
permit application is still on unresolved and we will be engaging 
with Council closely over it. 


...Bruce Lindsay 

On a more exciting note, our first GFNC Cadets outing was held 
on 23 June at Serendip Sanctuary and our Cadets worked on a 
range of activities and demonstrated their observational skills as 
we toured the site. Jeff Dagg and his daughter Georgi did an 
exceptional job organising the day, including providing a great 
range of activities, books and equipment for the kids to use. I 
extend the Club’s thanks to them and we look forward to the 
Cadets going from strength to strength. At this stage, we intend 
for the Cadets to meet on the third Wednesday of the month prior 
to the Committee meeting at the GBG meeting rooms. Further 
details confirming arrangements will be forthcoming. 

Finally, I have two notices. First, we have not had a General 
Meeting minutes secretary for a few months and we do need 
someone to take on this role, in part because a record of GM 
minutes is a requirement under the Act. The task is not 
especially demanding and if someone wouldn’t mind volunteering 
to take it on (and prepare a written agenda for GM) that would be 
great. Second, our Plant Group is presently in recess. If we have 
members with particular interest and/or expertise in botany and 
related issues, the Club is also looking to revive that group but 
needs a volunteer to help organise it. 


Geelong and District Naturai Hotspots 

W e wish to start a new section on our website to help visitors (and locals!) find and visit the best natural hotspots in our region. 

The Committee was asked to pick out their top 10 spots to start with, but when last seen, still hadn’t even been able to decide 
their favourite spots in the Anglesea Heath, or their top bird watching lakes on the Bellarine, so I’ve made a little list on their behalf to 
get us started. 


Jerringot (or Balyang or Fyansford or...!) 

You Yangs 

Barwon Heads Bluff and shore platform 
Lake Connewarre (Tait’s Point Lookout) 
Bannockburn Bush 

We would love to hear from anybody who regularly visits these s 
access the site and what to look for when they get there. If you I 
and would be happy for us to use that (acknowledged of course) 


Eastern Park & Botanic Gardens 
Brisbane Ranges (e.g. Anakie Gorge) 

Point Lonsdale Lighthouse 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Point Addis/lronbark Basin 

9S and can contribute up-to-date information on the best way to 
ive a good photo that illustrates the site or one of its key features 
/e would be most grateful for that as well. 


And if the Committee couldn’t pick just ten spots. I’m sure many of you are saying, ‘But what about Reedy Lake, and Moolap, and 
Serendip and Edwards Point and O’Donohue’s Road and Lake Elizabeth and ...?’ So don’t hesitate to volunteer for a site of your own 
choosing instead of one of the ten sites above. 


Please send your ideas and photos to the Secretary, Deborah Evans, via the GFNC PO box or email to 
deborah.evans(a)deakinDrime.com . A proforma is also available to help keep the information in a reasonably consistent format. 



Tonight... 

...Geoff Carr will be talking about saltmarsh plants. 

At the August meeting... 

... it is members’ night and casserole tea. Bring a savoury casserole or a sweet to share. Arrive 6.30 p.m. 

Meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at 
general meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat to 
other members and visitors. 

The photo on the front cover, by Peter Turner, is of a group of 
spoonbills at Moolap on 21 June 2013. 

The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of fungi and 
moss at Lake Elizabeth. See full report p. 1. 











GFNC excursion: Lake Elizabeth 
16 June 2013 


...Deborah Evans 

D espite predictions of showers, the weather was extremely 
kind to us, and we had lovely sunshine for much of the day. 
The water level in the river had dropped after the mid-week rain 
so the crossing was dry and the gumboots could have stayed in 
the cars. We decided not to carry lunch and set off for the lake. 

The Bassian Thrushes were right on cue, with one on the grass 
at the picnic area near the car park and then other sightings 
along the track, with their Blackbird-like calls heard a number of 
times. We found quite a few small, empty Otway Black Snail 
shells, but no live specimens—presumably the thrushes have 
been hard at work. Barry and Dean both enthusiastically 
mentioned previous sightings of Olive Whistlers and various pink 
robins near the start of the walk, but we were disappointed this 
time. The Eastern Yellow Robins, however, were much more 
obliging and we had four coming to inspect us over lunch back at 
the picnic area. 


Our first view of the lake produced a male darter perched on a dead tree, calling 
raucously, and some ripples in the water across the lake which suggested platypuses. 
When we got to the beach we had much more conclusive platypus sightings and Barry 
and David got good views and photos of one on the way back along the loop track. It 
was lovely to be able to see them in the middle of the day (a total of 5 seen), which is 
rarely possible at local viewing spots along the Barwon. The bird tally on the lake and 
then at our after-lunch stop at the West Barwon Dam was surprisingly small, with only a 
handful of waterbirds sighted. 


As is usual in winter in the Otways, the ferns, fungi, mosses and lichens stole the show. 
The lichens were wonderful, all looking fresh and shiny after the rain, and the fungi had 
Lorraine and Valda frequently on their knees on their garden kneelers taking photos. 
The banks of tree ferns on some of the hillsides made a spectacular sight. We found 
one group of diggings along the track which did not look like the work of echidnas, but 
we were not able to identify the likely digger. The other feature of the track was the 
large number of beautifully lined burrows—possibly funnel web spiders, but we were 
not putting our fingers down to find out! This track is also known as a good spot for 
glow-worms. 


Lake Elizabeth is a very recent geomorphological feature, caused by a large landslip on 
17 June 1952 that formed a natural dam over 35 m high, blocking the East Barwon 
River and forming the lake behind it. About 6 million cubic metres of the Lower 
Cretaceous sediments with a surface area of approximately 48 hectares, slid down the 
steep slope (aided by the dip of the bedding planes), after heavy rains in an already 
high rainfall year had saturated the clay-rich soils and sub-surface. The following year 
was also one of high rainfall and Graeme told us how schools and communities all 
along the Barwon had been put on alert as the possibility of a breach in the dam and 
consequent flooding downstream looked high. As it turned out, they were not required 
to evacuate but the dam wall was breached on 5 August 1953, sending a 7-metre high 
wall of mud and debris over 10 km downstream, leaving the lake now at about one-fifth 
its initial volume. 


The new lake very quickly became a popular GFNC excursion and camping site as 
Gordon recalled for us and is listed as a geological heritage feature of national 
significance. It’s also of course a wonderful spot for a Sunday walk! 


References 

Birch, W.D. (ed) (2003) Geology of Victoria, Geological Society of Australia (Victoria 
Division). 

Cochrane, G.W., Quick, G.W. & Spencer-Jones, D. (1999) Introducing Victorian Geology, 
Geological Society of Australia (Victoria Division). 
http://vro.dpi.vic.gov.au/dpi/vro/coranregn.nsf/pages/corangamiteJandformJake_elizabeth 


Lake Elizabeth birdlist 

Pacific Black Duck 

4 

Australasian Darter 

1 

Little Pied Cormorant 

1 

Purple Swamphen 

2 

Eurasian Coot 

4 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

1 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

White-throated Treecreeper 

2 

Superb Fairy-wren 

20 

White-browed Scrubwren 

6 

Striated Thornbill 

2 

Brown Thornbill 

6 

Eastern Spinebill 

3 

Crescent Honeyeater 

100 

White-naped Honeyeater 

2 

Pied Currawong 

1 

Grey Currawong 

1 

Grey Fantail 

1 

Forest Raven 

3 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

10 

Bassian Thrush 

4 

Red-browed Finch 

6 

Birds at West Barwon Dam 

Grey Teal 


Chestnut Teal 


Pacific Black Duck 


Hardhead 


Australasian Grebe 


Australasian Darter 


Dusky Moorhen 


Eurasian Coot 


Masked Lapwing 


Crimson Rosella 


Superb Fairy-wren 


Brown Thornbill 


New Holland Honeyeater 


Australian Magpie 


Eastern Yellow Robin 


Bassian Thrush 


Common Blackbird 
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Not out of sight but out of mind 


...Dean Hewish 



Fig. 1. A photograph of the Big Desert in the area shown in Figure 2, several years after the satellite picture was taken. Arrows mark 
the most prominent lines of partially burnt vegetation. 


T his article describes a mysterious natural phenomenon that 
does not seem to occur in the Geelong region, but which 
could perhaps turn up at some time in the future. The 
phenomenon is of significance because it involves wildfires, 
which are of particular concern these days. 

Many years ago I was on a flight to Adelaide. I had a window 
seat and was looking down as the plane flew over the southern 
part of the Big Desert. I could see the scars left by recent bush 
fires, which had burnt away dark mallee trees to expose the 
white sand underneath. I noticed that the burnt areas were not 
empty, but had narrow branching dark lines radiating from the 
point of origin of the fires and stretching over very many 
kilometres. In those days, prescribed burning was not in fashion 
and most fires in that area were started by lightning strikes at 
single points. 

The lines surprised me because I had seen patterns very like 
them on a computer screen, generated by something that at 
first seemed to have nothing to do with wildfires. 

I thought the lines were probably vegetation that had not been 
burnt, or only partially burnt. I wished to confirm this but did not 
get a chance to visit the Big Desert for some years. The lines 
were difficult to locate on the ground because of regrowth, but I 
eventually discovered enough examples to convince myself 
that the dark lines were indeed vegetation that had survived the 
fires. One location where lines were relatively easy to see from 
the ground is shown in Figure 1. In this and other places, 
Callitris pines marked out the lines. Callitris are generally killed 
by fires and only regrow when new plants germinate from seed. 
A line of surviving Callitris indicates that the fire has not been 
locally severe. 


Google Earth has universally available satellite photographs, 
which show the patterns in good detail. The location of Figure 1 
is shown in Figure 2. The Google pictures are considerably out 
of date, so they still show the lines when they were at their 
most visible. With this resource available it is amazing that, so 
far as I can tell, nobody else seems to have commented on the 
lines. 

The patterns seemed to me to be similar to those produced by 
mathematical procedures known as one-dimensional cellular 
automata. These are most easily studied with the help of 
computers. However, the concept is quite simple. Take a sheet 
of paper with a ruled grid on it, like a (now seldom used) sheet 
of graph paper. Along the bottom line of the page, fill in some of 
the squares at random, making a series of dots and blanks. 

Now go to the next line up the page and fill in squares again, 
but this time the squares that are filled or left blank will depend 
on rules applied to what is in the first row. For instance, a dot 
with partner dots on either side might reappear in the same 
column of the second row while a dot with a blank on the left 
will not. A series of three blanks might spawn a dot above the 
right most of the three. If this process is repeated over and over 
using the same rules, patterns will appear on the page. The 
form of the patterns depends on the set of rules that is used. A 
whole set of nomenclature has grown up to describe the 
various behaviours that appear, like ‘Gliders’ and ‘Spaceships’. 
Some rules result in a mash of dark and light triangles, (‘Dog's 
vomit’ in the nomenclature) while others end up with all blanks. 
Quite a few produce lines and patterns much like those that can 
be seen after fires in mallee country. One example that is 
reminiscent of the Big Desert lines is shown (Figure 3). 
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It occurred to me that the mallee is indeed like a sheet of paper 
with dots (mallee trees) and blanks (the spaces between the 
trees). There is little understorey in mature growth mallee, so 
the majority of the fire's activity is in the crowns of the trees. 
The average spacing between the trees is relatively constant 
and is like a grid. 


golly.sourceforge.net/). An online applet for exploring one¬ 
dimensional automata is located at http://www.hostsrv.com/ 
webmaa/app1/MSP/webm1010/onedca. If you have a computer 
with Windows Vista or earlier, Mirek's Cellebration (http:// 
psoup.math.wisc.edu/mcell/) is excellent, with plenty of both 
one-dimensional and two-dimensional examples. 


Cellular automata models operating in two 
dimensions have been used to simulate 
wildfires, but those rules can generate very 
strange behaviours which are hard to interpret. 
However, I thought that if mallee fires were 
governed by simpler one-dimensional rules, 
they might be helpful to fire researchers as a 
study model. Being with the CSIRO at the time I 
first saw the patterns, I contacted the 
organisation's division that studied bush fires 
and asked what they thought about it. They said 
they knew of the phenomenon but the lines only 
appeared in country of little economic value and 
there was no funding available for a study. 


To me, the most interesting aspect is that 
despite there being an enormous number of 
possible cellular automata rules, the lines 
produced by the fires are all remarkably similar 
in general form. This must give some insight 
into fire dynamics, if only we could work out 
what it means. 


Fig. 2. Google Earth photograph of the Big Desert showing the lines left by wildfires. The 
black rectangle shows the position from which the Figure 1 photograph was taken. The 
picture centre is approximately 35° 35' 28.9", 141 °20' 17.9" 



References 

Wikipedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Cellular_automaton 
Philip Ball (1999)The Self-made Tapestry: Pattern Formation in 
Nature. Oxford University Press. 

Stephen Wolfram, ‘A new kind of science’ http:// 
www.wolframscience.com/nksonline/toc.html 


The fire front is a moving line at right angles to the wind. 
Whether a particular tree is burnt or not will depend on what is 
happening to the trees directly behind it in the progression of 
the fire. 


It seems from observation that the Big Desert sand dunes have 
little effect on the process, although very large ones sometimes 
shield patches of trees, producing triangles of 
foliage, which often act as ‘seeds’ for more 
lines. 


Cellular automata have 
been implicated in natural 
phenomena ranging from 
the colour patterns on 
seashells to the behaviour 
of sub-atomic particles. 
They are being considered 
for practical uses in 
computing and data 
encryption. Some people 
have even suggested that 
the whole universe might 
be driven by cellular 
automata rules. If that is 
true, then the Big Desert 
lines are showing us 
something profound. 

Software for 

experimenting with cellular 
automata patterns can be 
found on the WWW. One 
is Golly (http:// 



Fig. 3. A one dimensional cellular automaton pattern with similarities to the wildfire generated lines. The image was 
generated by the software ‘Mireks Cellebration’. 
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Out and about: Typecasting Typha 


... Valda Dedman 


I n Australia we call it Cumbungi, an Aboriginal word; the Maori 
word is Raupo; in Britain they call it Bulrush or Reed-mace; in 
America it is known as Cattail or even Catninetail, or Punk or 
Corn dog grass. There are 15 species worldwide, and three in 
Australia, one of them introduced. 

It can be very difficult to distinguish species, and there may be 
interbreeding. It is not a reed or a rush, or even a grass. It has its 
own family, the Typhaceae. It is a perennial monocotyledon that 
grows in mud or even water, an early wetland coloniser and 
regarded both as friend and enemy. It typically forms dense 
stands that deeply shade the water below. It can choke 
waterways, dominate or replace other native species, yet it can 
provide valuable habitat and it is a very 
interesting and useful plant. It is one of 
the most widely studied plants in 
Australia. 


The Australian species are Narrowleaf 
Cumbungi T. domingensis and Broadleaf 
Cumbungi T. orientalis, native though 
not endemic, and Lesser Reed-mace T. 
latifolia. In Victoria, the latter occurs 
mostly east of Melbourne. T. orientalis is 
probably the species found at Jerringot, 
though there may be more than one 
species present and we need to check. 

T. latifolia does not grow as tall and its 
inflorescences are darker and smaller. In 
the field the species are distinguished 
mainly by leaf colour and width, the 
colour of the female spike and the 
distance between male and female 
inflorescences. 

The leaves are strap-like, from 1-4 
metres tall and mostly occur round the 
base of a simple, jointless stem that 
eventually bears the flowering parts. 
Leaves grow from their base, so the tip 
is the oldest part, and the oldest leaves 
are on the outside. Growth is most rapid 
in spring and maximum height is 
reached in early summer. Individual 
leaves live for a few months only. Once 
a plant flowers, its leaf production ceases. 


Typha is monoecious (both male and female 
flowers on the one plant), sending up a tall spike, 
with the male flowers near the top and the female 
below, both encircling the stem with a brown 
velvety cylinder packed with tiny flowers. The 
male flowers produce the pollen and the female 
the receptive stigmas. Their work done, male 
flowers drop off; seeds develop in the female 
cylinder that eventually disintegrates into a soft 
fluffy sausage and then individual seeds, each 
with its own parachute, float off like the softest 
thistledown and drift away on the breeze. There 
can be 336 000 seeds in a single Broadleaf 
Typha inflorescence and 682 000 for Narrow-leaf 



Typha seeds with parachutes attached. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 



Cumbungi, so it is no wonder dense typha colonies are formed. 
Seeds are tiny. 

Seeds germinate rapidly under water or in wet muds even when 
oxygen levels are low, but need warm temperatures, preferably 
above 16° and light. Turbidity and salinity reduce germination. 

Seeds are not the only way it can reproduce. It has tenacious 
rhizomes hidden in the soil, where buried seeds can lie dormant 
for long dry periods. Rhizomes are a bud source and the plants 
can regenerate after burning, cutting or grazing. It is also quite 
resistant to flooding; the leaves, stems and roots contain well- 
developed aerenchyma (air pathways, enabling exchange of 

gases between shoot and root) and even 
dead stalks can transmit oxygen to the 
rooting zone. 


It comes from a very ancient family. 

Fossil Typhaceae seeds have been 
found in Eocene/Oligocene mudstones 
underlying shales near Rockhampton in 
Queensland. They belong to 
Typhaspermum cooksoniae. Typha 
plants have been used in a variety of 
ways for millennia. Traces of preserved 
typha starch grains have been found in 
Europe on grinding stones dating from 30 
000 years ago. It is a rich source of 
starch. 


Typha in drain beside bicycle path at Jerringot. 

Photo: Valda Dedman 



Female flowerhead ready to shed 
seeds. Photo: Valda Dedman 


Major Mitchell wrote that he saw 
aborigines carrying great quantities of the 
roots in nets on their heads and that 
‘ They take up the root of the bulrush in 
lengths of about eight or ten inches, peel 
off the outer rind, and lay it a little before 
the fire, then they twist and loosen the 
fibres, when a quantity of gluten, exactly 
resembling wheaten flour, may be 
shaken out, affording at all times a ready 
and wholesome food’. Mitchell had found 
a number of small balls of dry fibre near 
a native fire; they were the discarded 
typha fibres, which the aborigines had 
chewed to extract the sweetish white 
starch. Mitchell concluded that The principal food 
of the inhabitants of the Kalaire or Lachlan, 
appeared to be balyan’, the rhizoma, as already 
stated, of a monocotyledonous plant growing 
among the reeds. It contains so much gluten, that 
one of our party, Charles Webb, made in a short 
time, some excellent cakes of it and they seemed 
lighter and sweeter than those prepared from 
common flour. ’ 

Mind you, Gerard Krefft did not think much of the 
roots (possibly the rhizomes), which the women 
waded in and collected, then ‘roasted in a hollow 
made in the ground, and either consumed hot or 
taken as a sort of provision upon hunting 
expeditions; they are at best a miserable apology 
for flour, and I almost believe it was on account of 
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the tough fiber thus obtained that these roots were made an 
articie of food’. 

Alan and Joan Cribb who tried Typha shoots for themselves, 
wrote: ‘During spring and summer the new shoots, aimost pure 
white, arise from the spongy underground stems. These can be 
cut white Stitt growing horizontatty or shortty after they have 
turned upwards. After boiting they make a pteasant vegetabte, 
but onty a smatt portion of the shoot is edibte, a coupte of inches 
behind the apex; fibres are too we it deve toped to make eating 
worthwhiie.’ This is the part of the plant known as Cossack 
asparagus, relished in many parts of the world. 

It has also been reported that the female flowers in the bud stage 
can be eaten raw or cooked and dipped in butter, the hard core 
being discarded. The flowerhead is green at this stage, 
resembling a corn cob. The settler P. Beveridge recorded that 
aboriginals ate great quantities of the raw green young 
flowerstalks during spring. 

It has been used medicinally. In Turkey, a decoction of the root 
was used as a remedy for dropsy and snake bite and in India the 
soft woolly male inflorescence has been applied like cotton on 
wounds and ulcers. If grown in polluted water, the rhizomes may 
accumulate lead or pesticides and should not be eaten, but the 
plants help to purify the water. It does not like saline water. It is 
not grazed much on account of its exceptionally fibrous leaves. 

Aborigines did not eat the pollen, though it is harvested in New 
Zealand and India where it is baked into cakes, and some people 
in America today like to forage for the pollen and turn it into 
pancakes. It needs the addition of a little wheat flour for this 
purpose. It is said to be very nutritious, containing starch and 
protein. Typha pollen has been much studied; pollen analysis 
may be needed to separate species. It does not attract bees and 
may even be toxic to them. It is designed to be carried by the 
wind. 


breaking down rapidly in the first year, but taking up to eight 
years to completely decompose. It can establish new stands 
from fragments of broken-off rhizome. 

It has great habitat value. Crakes and rails hide among its leaf 
bases. Reed-warblers nest in it, swans and coots use its 
flattened leaves for their nests, others use the seed-down to line 
nests. Aquatic insects, frogs and small fish shelter among its 
roots. 

So should Typha be cast as a villain? Perhaps the real villains 
are humans who, with irrigation channels and drains have 
created perfect habitats for typha to flourish in ways that do not 
suit us. 

As far as Jerringot is concerned, we need a balance. We would 
like to see the ‘big hole’ restored, with the invasive typha 
drowned. We need plants such as typha to filter beds near water 
input drains, we need ‘reed beds’ as bird habitat; however we do 
not want the water channels clogged so that they do not function 
efficiently and we do not want to interfere unnecessarily with 
natural regimes of wet and dry. 

In early June at Jerringot the flower spikes had lost their male 
flowers, the cinnamon-coloured female flowerheads were 
becoming fluffy and the tiny parachutes were beginning to drift 
off. The male part was long gone, its pollen shed in single grains 
had dispersed around the crowded waiting female flowers. At 
Lake Elizabeth in the Otways, the plants were not so advanced. 

This I know: I have never taken this plant seriously enough. It 
has always just been there, and I have not observed its various 
stages closely enough. I must watch for emerging shoots, check 
how far apart the male and female cylinders lie, see the female 
flowers in the green bud stage. Next autumn I must go to 
Jerringot when the male cylinders turn golden and release some 
of the ‘sun-dust’. My studies have just begun. 


The pollen season is very short. A tap on the male ‘cylinder’ at 
this time can release a heavy yellow cloud. In Japan it is used 
as a pigment. 

Pollination by wind can be very inefficient, so large quantities of 
pollen are produced. Pollen may nor travel more than 100 metres 
and female flowers may be close and crowded. Wind pollinated 
plants need to have other means of reproduction and survival. 
Typha fits all these requirements. 

The leaves can be woven into mats, the fibres can be turned into 
string for bags and nets. A very strong paper has been made 
from them, but it was not commercially viable, although it can still 
be obtained as an expensive decorative paper. The fibres 
resemble jute and can be used to produce textiles. 

The soft thistledowny flowers were used to stuff moccasins and 
papoose carriers. Along the Murray River they were once 
collected and sold as stuffing for pillows. During World War II 
they were used to fill life vests and aviation jackets, that 
remained buoyant even after 100 hours of submersion. They 
have also been used for roof insulation. 

The seeds have a large oil content and are considered suitable 
as stock feed. Typha, with its high starch content and its high 
productivity, is also considered a potential biofuel. It is a 
significant contributor of organic matter to wetland systems. 
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Errata 

Hi Dean, 

Thanks for your write-up {Geelong Naturalist June 2013 p. 2) but I wonder 

if you could retract the following errors: 

• The trip was 2008, not last year 

• the photos used in the presentations were supplied by Ian Davies (all 
you listed for Ian Montgomery), Ian Montgomery (those you listed for 
Ian Davies), Ann Bryant (OK) However, they didn't show/find me the 
birds, they generously allowed me to use their photos of the birds I 
saw. 

Regards, Rob Ganly 
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Boneseed report 


D espite some windy weather, conditions were favourable, 
considering that May can offer The Best of Winter’ in one 
day. I recall sitting in Trevor’s ute at the Saddle many years ago 
with a westerly gale that made it almost impossible to open the 
doors. He commented, ‘You don’t have to be mad to be a 
boneseeder but it does help’. 

At every working bee some regrowth is always present, but due 
to our twice yearly gardening efforts the ‘GFNC Hill’ at the 
Saddle, remains clear of Boneseed. It was evident that the dry 


...Rob Beardsley 

summer has left its mark, wattle saplings have suffered and 
mature boneseed was not looking quite as lush. 

Many thanks to the eight members who made it an enjoyable day 
and special mention to Claire, Dennis and De b for their ongoing 
support. 


As usual our next bee will be in late August (24th). Hope you 
can make it. Rob Beardsley 0418 534 075 


This month 


T hey have endured abuse, seen the loss or depletion of many 
species, the degradation caused by pests and weeds, all 
compounded by natural events—they are the You Yangs. 

And if you accept the plantations, the scars of quarrying, the 
thickets of Boneseed, and shrubs grazed to the ground, you can 
still find areas that reward the naturalist and the casual sightseer 
alike. 

You probably know that our club has for many, many years kept 
an area in the You Yangs relatively free from the invasive, prolific 
Boneseed, an activity which demands a long-tern commitment, 
which on present trends the club is struggling to meet—a 
situation which is quite understandable. But when you're up there 
and look back down the hillside, and see all those rotten things 
uprooted, you've got to think what a difference a few more hads 
would make. 

I'm sure that's how the organisers feel! 

Now these boneseed-pulling days are not all work—you know 
what happened to Jack (Jill was too smart!)—I make this an 
opportunity (camera always on the belt) to explore areas a bit off 
the beaten track, areas tucked away amongst the rock stacks, 
the tumbles of boulders, slabs resting on tors, miniature canyons, 
rock overhangs and other natural shelters, and I get to 
wondering who or what may have used these places. 

We found one overhang where a kangaroo(s) may have rested— 
paw prints and a tail impression in the sand told the story. 



Clearing the track up to the saddle. 


...Joe Hubbard 

And further on, after a bit of a scramble, we (have a buddy for 
safety) found a large rounded granite tor, sited somewhat 
precariously on the hillside. 


A tor is a tor you might say, but this one was particularly 
interesting—it had split pretty much down the middle, at a slight 
angle, with the cleavage barely perceptible—so neat was the 
separation. I thought like a giant potato cut into two with a very 
sharp knife—a tor-tato. 


Looking around I saw 
more with the same 
inclination to split—at 
the same angle. 
Interesting! 

What we were looking 
at, and marvelling at 
mind you, were these 
examples of the erosive 
powers of the wind and 
blown sand and gravel, 
water and extreme 
changes in temperature. 
All these together shape 
our landscape—our tors 
would have been 
exposed to all of these 
forces especially 
changes in 

temperature—which can 
peel off layers of rock 



Overhang shelter 



Antiion pits 
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just like peeling a lettuce. Erosion the awesome—truly, wonder 

mixed with dread! Think about that! 

What else was seen 

26 May 2013 

• Scarlet Robins (4) among the Black wattles in an open forest 
area. 

• New Holland Honeyeaters—good numbers. 

• Grasshopper, thumbnail size, dark grey, a 'spike' on the front 
of its head. 

• Antiions (close relative of lacewings). Their pits 
were at the bottom of a tor. Invertebrates fall in 
and larva hidden at the bottom of pit grabs them 
with its huge jaws. 

• Cherry Ballart, doing it the hard way between tors 

• Drooping Sheoak, some good specimens. Trees 
escape grazers. 

• Strangers—Xenoliths in granite. Foreign rocks 
picked up when the granite was molten. Dark- 
grey blobs in the tors. 


• Rock Ferns, survivors. Growing in inaccessible crevices on 
the rocks. These trap soil and water. 

I would probably like to dedicate, no I will dedicate, this article to 
all the Boneseed-pullers, past and present, especially to the 
organisers of these events. I can't say that this, for the 
organisers, is a thankless task—that would be far from the truth 
wouldn't it? 

Cheers! 



All photos: Joe Hubbard 


W hile cleaning up my birding files recently I came across many 
photos taken at the Broome Bird Observatory in September 
2003. I spent a week camping at the Observatory where meals were 
prepared and eaten in the camp kitchen. In the kitchen was a ‘white¬ 
board’, one side being used for daily birding information and the 
reverse for —see photo below . 

The heading on the white-board reads ‘BIRDS SEEN ON TOUR’. 
Listed here is a reproduction of most of the ‘birds’ listed on the 
board. I think our readers will have a few chuckles at the ingenuity 
of some of our linguistic birders. 



on tour 

...Rob Ganly 

BIRDS SEEN ON TOUR 

Aged Dowager 

Hair Finch 

Japanese Sniper 

Lousy Whistler 

Non Keen Night Owl 

Missile Tow 

Double Breasted Pullover 

Pair of Grins 

Peaceful Warmonger 

Grape Lover 

Chilled Wren 

Aus Pray 

Tied Knot 

Tern On A Tap 

Nasty Tern 

Dean Martin 

Hooded Robber 

Quiet Chat 

Grey Pullover 

Gay Fairy Tern 

Bar Tailed Nitwit 

Little Stink 

Rotten Bustard 

Left Tern 

Toothless Whistler 

Donald Duck 

Ewe Tern 

Mick Jaeger 

Gullible Tern 

Australasian Hoot 

Yellow Bellied Turncoat 

Crested Piglet 

Pallet Cuckoo 

Babbler Streisland 

Comic Tern 

West Coast Eagle 

Capsicum Tern 

Blue Footed Bobby 

Reef Knot 

Royal Forkbill 

Org Kestrel 

Yellow Bellied Terncoat 

Superb Liar Bird 
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Butterfly report 


... Valda Dedman 


T WO of our three butterfly species this month arrived in 
Australia after white settlement. One we scorn and call an 
introduced pest, the other we cherish and look on with delight, 
even though it is poisonous to 
birds. Cabbage Whites are 
visible nearly every month of 
the year, usually in great 
numbers. And except at the 
beginning and end of their 
season, we don’t bother to 
record them; we should be 
noting their abundance at 
least. Do they really 
outcompete other species? We 
love to be surrounded by our 
indigenous Common Browns, 
so maybe it is a bit unfair to 
Cabbage Whites if they have 
adapted so well to Australia. 

They are an interesting 
species in their own right. 

I suppose it is the sheer beauty Grass-blue, Long Forest, 

of the much bigger and more 

colourful Monarchs, as well as their spectacular migrations, that 
has so endeared them to us. In California, overwintering 
Monarchs seem to prefer the introduced and often feral eucalypt 
groves of blue gum or red gum for their overwintering clusters. 
Do they choose the same species in Australia? 



The unexpected has happened again! On Midwinter Day Marilyn 
and Dean saw a small blue butterfly in Long Forest. It did not 
stay long enough for them to get good photos, but Marilyn sent 

them to the guru, Michael 
Braby, for help with 
identification and it turned out 
to be a Common Grass-blue, 
which he said occasionally 
comes out in winter around 
Melbourne. It was a sunny 
day, but not very warm when 
Marilyn and Dean saw it. We 
also learned that its scientific 
name has changed to Zizina 
Otis, now merged with the 
Lesser Grass-blue from 
Christmas Island, so please 
amend your Braby field 
guides. 


Photo: Marilyn Newish 


Reports of pupae of any 
species, especially during the 
winter months, would be 
appreciated. 


Recorders: DHe, Dean Newish; JN, John Newman; MNe, Marilyn 
Newish; TF, Tom Fletcher; TPe, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman. 


Cabbage White 

05/06/13 

Western Treatment Plant, Beach Rd coastal end, 1. 

TF 


08/0613 

Geelong, 1 flew across Latrobe Tee near Aberdeen St. 

JN 


10/06/13 

Western Treatment Plant, Western Lagoon pond, 1. 

TF 


23/06/13 

Eastern Park, 1 flew to top of pine, then fluttered low over grass. Warm sunny afternoon. 

VWD 


28/06/13 

Lerderderg River walk, 2 km E of Bacchus Marsh. 2. Sunny day. 

MNe 

Monarch 

19/06/13 

Indented head, Ibbotson St, 1 among trees and gardens well away from the coast. Mild, sunny 
afternoon. 

TPe 

Common Grass-blue 

21/06/13 

Long Forest, 1 in mallee with sparse undergrowth of saltbush and succulents. Sunny, not warm. 

MNe, DNe 


GFNC Cadets 


...Jeff Dagg 


T he first meeting of the Field 
Naturalists new Cadet group 
has gotten off to a great start. 
Leaders Jeff and Georgi were 
joined by four children and their 
families at Serendip Sanctuary. A 
BBQ lunch was had, followed by 
some wooden animal craft and a scavenger hunt around the 
Sanctuary looking for different animal species. We thank the 
staff at Serendip for accommodating us! 

We are looking for guest speakers for our August and 
September meetings. Talks run for 30 to 45 minutes. If you 
have an interest in nature photography or insects we would 
like to talk to you! Meetings are planned to be the third 
Wednesday of the month 6.00-7.30 p.m. Any ideas on 
activities or outings, please contact Jeff after 4.30 p.m on 
0419 551847 email <gfncadets@gmail.com>, or email 
Georgi at <gmanders(2)deakin.edu.au > 




Cadets l-r. Zen, Xavier, Annabelle and Tom 
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Fauna report 


...Trevor Pescott 





Mammals 


Platypus 

2 

15/06/13 

In Baum Weir-glad to see that they are in a part of the river where they can’t be 
‘got at’. 

JBr 

Brush-tailed Phascogale 

1 

20/06/13 

Steiglitz, in garden after sunrise (8.00 a.m.), harassed by choughs. 

BBa 

Koala 

1 

15/05/13 

Buckley Reserve off Bacchus Marsh Road, found dead, cause unknown. 

ASh 


1 

15/05/13 

Brisbane Ranges, roadkill, Staughton Vale Road near creek crossing 

ASh 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

16/06/13 

Indented Flead, roadkill, at west edge of town. 

TP 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

09/06/13 

Bellbrae, roadkill, Anglesea Road at Moores Road, an adult male. 

TP 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

50+ 

09/06/13 

Bellbrae, grazing in paddocks at the junction of Gundrys/Forest Roads, at 

8.00 a.m. 

TP 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby 

1 

12/06/13 

Beside the Barwon River, below Stan Lewis Walk. 1 haven’t spotted one in this 
area for a couple of months. I’m not sure how many there are in the area. I’ve 
seen two, but it is not uncommon to see them. More often 1 have seen one on the 
Newtown side, and 1 have seen one or two grazing on the hillside below the 
Deviation Road (in early summer). 

CFr 

Grey-headed Flying-fox 

P 

30/05/13 

We were walking along the foreshore from Limeburners boat-ramp towards the 
city at 5.45 p.m. In the 15 minutes it took to reach the Garden Street-Podbury 
Crescent corner, there was a constant stream of bats heading west across the 
bay. The sky seemed to constantly thick with the bats. It looked amazing and the 
sheer number of bats involved seemed immense. It seemed way too hard to 
estimate the numbers. There seemed to be the odd one skimming the bay; 1 
wonder if they were trying to gather salt from the water. 

SQu 

Water Rat 

1 

30/05/13 

Sitting on the concrete ramp at the Limeburners Boat-launching Ramp, preening 
itself. This was at 9.00 p.m. 

SQu 


1 

02/06/13 

Buckley Falls, swimming upstream in river below the Red Gum Island bridge. 

SQu 


2 

12/06/13 

Swimming in tandem in the Barwon River below Stan Lewis Walk. 

CFr 

Red Fox 

1 

10/06/13 

Point Henry, ran onto the pathway at Windmill Road from saltmarsh between the 
ponds, stopped briefly, ran about 100m before disappearing into the saltmarsh. 

DTy 

Humpback Whale 

5 

21/06/13 

A report, with photographs by Mike Randall, in the Geelong Advertiser, described 
the sighting of the whales offshore from Point Lonsdale. The pictures showed the 
deeply-forked tail-fluke, the fluted inner edge of the fluke and the white underside, 
all features of the Humpback Whales. 

TP 




Reptiles and amphibians 


Eastern Bluetongue Lizard 

IIJ 

04/06/13 

Lara, a small individual under a tile set beside Qld Melbourne Road by CoGG 
staff. 

TP 


Observers: ASh, Alex Shackleton; BBa, Barbara Baird, CFr, Chrissy Freestone; DTy, David Tytherleigh; JBr, Jayne Bridgens; SQu, Stuart Quick; TP, 
Trevor Pescott. 


Angair Wildflower Show 


Next fauna survey 


21-22 September 


We will be at the Floating Islands Reserve in the Stony Rises this month. 


10.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
Anglesea Memorial Hall, McMillan St 

These are the weekend attractions: 

* Spectacular displays of indigenous flowers 

* Guided wildflower walks and bus tours 

* Indigenous plants for sale 

* Art and craft exhibitions and stalls 

* Light refreshments throughout the day 

* Children’s activities 

* Swap an environmental weed for a local plant 

Adults $5, Children Free, Students/Pensioners $2 
Winsome Coutts (Publicity Wildflower Show) 

5263 3239 or 0413 946 343 


Following on from the very successful camera work at Gum Flat it is 
intended to set the cameras at the reserve a week before the Elliott 
trapping, i.e. later this week. 


The Elliott trapping will be as follows: 
Thursday 11 July 1.00 p.m 

Friday 12 July 9.00 a.m. 

Saturday 13 July 9.00 a.m. 

Sunday 14 July 9.00 a.m. 


set the traps 
check traps 
check traps 
check traps 


The meeting place is along Hawks Nest Road which turns north (right 
when coming from Colac) off the Princes Highway shortly after reaching 
the Stony Rises. It is just on the Colac side of the large truck parking area 
where we have met previously. 


Please let me know if you expect to attend any of the days—we may be 
able to arrange car-pooling at least from Winchelsea if not Geelong. 


[Volunteers for the GFNC stand please contact 
Deborah Evans.] 


The August dates are Thursday 8 to Sunday 10 at a locality closer to 
Geelong, possibly Grasstree Park near Torquay. 
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Gum Flats fauna search 
6-16 June 2013 

GPS (Elliotts) 55251352E, 5751875N, alt 62m. 

GPS (cameras) 55250961E, 5751937N, alt 48m. 

All trapping undertaken in accordance with DSE permiti 0006519 and WSIAEC permit 27.12 

...Trevor Pescott 


Site 

Trapping was undertaken in heathland south of Gum Flats Road, 
and mainly east of Harrison Track North. The vegetation is low- 
growing and dense, with a wide variety of plants including 
teatrees. Common Heath, Prickly Geebung, Smoke-bush, Silver 
Banksia, some Austral Grasstrees and various sedges. The only 
plants flowering were Sweet Wattle and Prickly Broom-heath. 
Scattered Shining Peppermint and Messmate form a canopy only 
near the top of the trap-lines. 

The weather was mild and windy when the traps were being set, 
with light rain overnight. The following days and nights were 
mainly calm, clear and cold. 

Elliott traps 

On 06/06/13 we set 50 small Elliott traps as follows: 

I- 10 in a single line west (downhill) from Harrison Track. 

II- 25 in a single line east (uphill) from Harrison Track. 

26-50 in a single line east (uphill) from Harrison, parallel to and 
about 50 m south of 11-25. 

The traps were collected on 09/06/13 after 3 nights, a total of 150 
trap-nights. 

Results 

07/06/13: trap 47—Eastern Pygmy-possum Cercartetus nanus, 
an adult female, weight 10 gm. 

08/06/13—nil result. 

09/06/13—nil result. 

Cameras 

On 09/06/13 we set 3 Pix Controller cameras south of Gum Flats 
Road near the road culverts. The vegetation here consists of a 
Swamp Gum over-storey with Prickly Moses Wattle, some Black 
Wattle, and a dense under-storey of Bracken, Thatch Grass 
sedge and Sword-sedge. There are many pathways through the 
undergrowth presumably made by kangaroos, wallabies and 
possible deer, and some runways at ground level similar to those 
made by Swamp Rats. 

The cameras were collected on 16/06/13 after 7 nights. 

Results 

Camera 1—3 photos, Agile Antechinus (2), misfire (1). 

Camera 2—111 photos. Short-beaked Echidna (4), Agile 
Antechinus (2), Common Brushtail Possum (24), Black 
Wallaby (1), Eastern Grey Kangaroo (1), Black Rat (49 
including 7 with 2 animals). Superb Fairy-wren (11), misfire 
(19). 

Camera 3—70 photos, Agile Antechinus (18), Common Brushtail 
Possum (18), Black Wallaby (2), Black Rat (9), European 
Rabbit (4), Fallow Deer (1), misfire (18). 

(‘Misfire’ is when no animal is discernible in the frame). 

Mammals 

Short-beaked Echidna: photographed on one camera. 

Agile Antechinus: photographed on three cameras. 

Common Brushtail Possum: photographed on two cameras. 
Eastern Pygmy-possum: one caught in an Elliott trap. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: photographed on one camera, 
abundant scats noted. 

Black (Swamp) Wallaby: photographed on one camera, one 
crossed Gum Flats Road on 16/06/13. 

Swamp Rat: runways and diggings consistent with those made 
by Swamp Rats were noted near the camera-site. 

Black Rat: photographed on two cameras, including frames with 
two animals. 

Feral Cat: footprints believed to have been made by a cat were 
noted in soft mud on Harrison Track. 

Fallow Deer: photographed on one camera. 

European Rabbit: photographed on one camera. 


Birds 

Although no systematic bird-listing was undertaken, the following 
species were noted: 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Galah 

Crimson Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Thornbill 


White-eared Honeyeater 
Red Wattlebird 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Currawong 
Grey Fantail 
Eastern Yellow Robin 


Reptiles 

A small lizard, possibly a Garden Skink, was seen on 06/06/13 
when we were setting the Elliott traps. 


Amphibians 

Common Froglet heard calling. 


Thanks 

Thanks to Parks Victoria for permission to carry out the survey. 
To Les Barrow, Justin O’Toole, Chrissy Freestone, Tracey 
Hinton, Deirdre Murphy, Alison Watson and Phil Watson, thanks 
for helping set, check and collect the traps and cameras. 


Trevor Pescott, 
Fauna Study Group. 


Grow West Community Planting Day 
Sunday 21 July 2013 
9.30 a.m. -4 p.m. 

This year’s Grow West planting day will be at the Conservation 
Volunteers Australia site in the Pentland Hills west of Bacchus 
Marsh. The target is 6000 trees, so rug up and join in. 

Details: Helena Lindorff, ph 9971 6502 mob 0437 195 511, 
www.arowwest.com.au 

Register by 18 July. 

(And for the more adventurous. Project Hindmarsh community 
planting weekend is on again for the 16th consecutive year on 17- 
18 August. Check out www.hindmarshlandcare.ora.au) 
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Geelong’s gumtrees: The Bushy Yate and others 

...Trevor Pescott 


O n a visit to Lake Victoria recently I stopped on the narrow 
vehicle track into the car park at the end of Emily Street to 
admire a row of Bald Island Marlocks. Not familiar with the tree? 
Perhaps if I called them Bushy Yates you may know what I 
mean. 

They are the small, rounded gumtrees planted extensively in the 
median strip along the Bellarine Highway through Leopold, those 
with the tennis-ball sized clumps of seed-capsules that persist for 
years, and remain attached to the branches even after the tree 
has died. 

The Bald Island Marlock Eucalyptus conferruminata gains its 
common name from Bald Island, a conservation reserve of about 
eight square kilometres, 1.5 km offshore from Cheynes Beach, 
Western Australia. The island is in pristine condition, and since it 
has no populations of cats, foxes or snakes, it has been the 
translocation site of both Gilbert’s Potoroo and the Noisy Scrub- 
bird. 

The tree is not confined to the island, but occurs along the 
coastal strip from near Two Peoples’ Bay to east of Esperance, 
in south Western Australia. 

Linder ideal conditions, it may reach 8 m in height, although it is 
usually less than that. It has a short trunk with branches rising on 
a wide angle, giving the tree a rounded shape, and it is often 
broader than it is high. 

It produces as many as 20 flowers in every inflorescence, and 
each flower is held in a large, horn-shaped operculum or bud- 
cap; as these are shed, a large, green or yellow-green flower- 
head is formed. 

The seed capsules that follow the flowering are fused into a ball 
which remains on the branch for many years. 

The Bald Island Marlock has been popular in cultivation 
throughout southern Australia, and in other countries including 
several states in America, for many years. It is an ideal 
windbreak and screen, hence its use in roadside and median 
strip plantings. But during this time it was incorrectly called E. 
lehmannii, the Bushy Yate. Even as a lad, when my family 
moved from a rented house in Newtown to a new home my 
father built in Belmont, I was familiar with the tree, and planted 
one in the new garden. But research by botanists D.J. Carr and 
S.G.M. Carr led to the re-naming of the plant in 1980 when they 
realised that the tree had been misnamed in cultivation. 

The true Bushy Yate is similar in most respects, except in its 
growth habit—it has a Mallee habit with multiple narrow trunks— 
and the opercula are narrower than those of E conferruminata. 
Both belong to a small group of about seven trees in the Series 
Cornutae; others that have been planted around Geelong are the 
Yate E. cornuta, Beaufort Inlet Mallet E. newbeyian6 Burdett’s 
Mallee E. burdettiana. 

The last is said to have been used as a street tree—although I 
have yet to find where!—and the Yate is quite common in many 
parks and gardens. At the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve you 
may find both the Beaufort Inlet Mallet and Bushy Yate as well as 
the Yate and Bald Island Marlock. 


References: 

Brooker, M. I. H. & Kleinig, D. A. (1990) Field Guide to Eucalypts 
Vol. 2, Inkata Press, Melbourne. 

Elliott, W. Rodger & Jones, David L. (1986) Encyclopaedia of 
Australian Plants Suitable for Cultivation, Lothian, Port 
Melbourne. 

Spencer, Roger (ed.) (2002) Horticultural Flora of South-eastern 
Australia Vol. 3, UNSW Press. 





Bald Island Marnock Photos: Trevor Pescott 
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An update on Orange-bellied Parrots 
Bird Group meeting, 20 June 2013 


T he Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) is one of world’s most 
endangered species and was listed nationally as critically 
endangered in 2006. It is one of six species in the genus 
Neophema and is one of only two migratory parrots in the world. 
The other is the Swift Parrot and so both of the world’s migratory 
parrots are Australian species. 

Orange-bellied Parrots breed in the remote wilderness of SW 
Tasmania, generally from November to February, where they 
use tree-hollows and nest-boxes which have been erected as 
part of the ongoing recovery effort. All members of the population 
migrate from SW Tasmania in March-April, to spend winter 
dispersed on the mainland coast of Victoria and South Australia. 
The birds return to SW Tasmania in September-October. 

On the mainland, records of OBPs are strictly coastal- 
sheltered, low-lying, wet areas e.g. bays, estuaries and 
lagoons—and of -1500 mainland records to the end of 2005, 
81% are within 2 km of the coast and 99% are within 5 km of the 
coast and this is certainly still the case. 

There are five regional groups on the mainland to organise and 
inform volunteers: Westernport and south-west Gippsland; 
Western Port Phillip; Bellarine Peninsula; south-west Victoria; 
and South East SA, Coorong and Murray Lakes, and Gulf St. 
Vincent Regions. There is also a regional group in Tasmania. 
Orange-bellied Parrot surveys are conducted annually in May, 
July and September. The volunteers are a formidable workforce, 
with 50-1- available to take part in surveys on the Bellarine 
Peninsula and 350-i- on the contact list of interested people. 

Several years ago a landscape-scale analysis was undertaken 
by Chris Tzaros and Glenn Ehmke with assistance from others. 
Their research confirmed and answered a number of questions; 
for example why are OBPs found on the Lake Connewarre 
islands and eastern shoreline, but not on the western side of the 
lake? In other words, what are OBP habitat preferences at a 
landscape scale? The researchers set out to determine site- 
specific microhabitat preferences selected by OBPs, in particular: 
vegetation structure/floristics, vegetation colour, area of bare 
ground, inundation, micro-relief and distance to water. The 
primary habitat for OBPs is coastal saltmarsh. The species 
favours sites close to water, in particular: tidal creeks, drainage 
lines, lagoon edges, small islands/spits (with good shelter); and 
also coastal dunes/beachfront vegetation, fresh/brackish swamp 
margins and introduced pastures/paddocks. Key food plants are 
Beaded Glasswort {Sarcocornia quinqueflora) and Shrubby 
Glasswort (Tecticornia arbuscula formerly Scleristigia arbuscula). 
Sarcocornia is used extensively by OBPs as a food source from 
May to August and Sclerostegia {Tecticornia) the more 
commonly observed food plant from July to September. This 
helps to explain why OBPs have been observed in the 
Connewarre system earlier in autumn/winter and then in the 
Swan Bay system through winter/spring. A database of habitat 
and site parameters for all mainland OBP records was 
established and informed our knowledge of where the species 
occurs and allowed the preparation of a priority list of sites 
targeted for management. 


...Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Coordinator 

The National Orange-bellied Parrot Recovery Team has met 
every year since 1984 and has many roles including: providing 
advice to government, promoting the recovery effort, 
recommending new initiatives, coordinating conservation 
activities and guiding implementation of the Recovery Plan. The 
team includes experienced threatened species conservation staff 
at a federal level and also the three relevant state governments 
(Vic, Tas, SA). It also comprises experts in conservation 
genetics, population modelling and captive breeding for 
conservation, and NGOs, in particular BirdLife Australia, and 
representatives of the community volunteer network. It is the 
longest running Recovery Team in Australia and the Orange- 
bellied Parrot was the first species to have a Recovery Team and 
a Recovery Plan. The last Recovery Plan was produced in 2006 
and a new Recovery Plan is currently being finalised. The team 
has met and overcome a number of hurdles and others can learn 
from these lessons. 

What follows is a story in conservation since 2010. 

Monitoring in SW Tasmania, especially 2009-10, indicated the 
number of OBPs at the main breeding site had declined and, in 
particular, the number of females participating in breeding had 
declined to a very low level. A broad-scale survey conducted in 
January 2010 in SW Tasmania found no OBPs outside the main 
breeding location. Results of winter surveys reflected this and it 
was concluded that the wild population consisted of fewer than 
50 individuals. This left a very limited capacity for increase again 
without intervention and the possibility that the species would be 
extinct in the wild within 3-5 years. Breeding productivity was low 
and likely to be a key part of the problem. A number of factors 
may have influenced decline, for example poor habitat quality 
providing insufficient food requirements post-migration and pre¬ 
breeding. In addition, there were genetic issues relating to the 
small population size over many years. 

In March 2010 these facts were put to the Recovery Team and 
members drew the conclusion that if we didn’t act soon, options 
for conserving and securing the future of the species would be 
lost. A decision was made to intervene and implement further 
recovery actions to prevent extinction. The Recovery Team 
understood there was a strong probability of securing the 
ongoing survival with the solid knowledge base and the 
infrastructure already in place. In a striking example of 
responsiveness, by April 2010 the Recovery Team had prepared 
an Action Plan to address imminent risk of extinction and the 
Federal and State Governments had endorsed the Action Plan 
and provided necessary resources and funding. Without quick 
decisions and a swift response it is unlikely options for species 
recovery would have remained available. 

Improving genetic representation of the wild population in the 
captive population was a major priority and new ‘founder’ 
individuals from the wild were to be taken into the captive 
population. In the 2010-11 breeding season 21 juvenile OBPs 
were taken into captivity and spread across the 3 core 
institutions, Taroona in Tasmania, Healesville in Victoria and 
Adelaide Zoo in South Australia. During the 2011-12 breeding 
season in captivity 19 of these 21 birds became founders by 
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producing 31 fledglings from new pairings and in the 2012-13 
breeding season (across the 3 institutions), 16 in breeding pairs 
produced 32 fledglings. 

Recently the breeding facilities have been expanded with four 
new institutions, including Royal Melbourne Zoo, becoming 
involved. The breeding of the captive population of OBPs is 
aiming towards a target of 350 by the end of 2016-17. In 2011- 
12 a total of 58 juveniles and in 2012-13 a total of 101 juveniles 
were produced and the captive population, as at June 2013, was 
281 birds, across the 7 institutions. It is intended, as a high 
priority, to continue to monitor and manage the wild and captive 
populations and the OBP Recovery Team has finalised a 
Translocation Strategy to guide decision making regarding the 
release of captive-bred birds into the wild and the management 
of captive populations. 

And in the wild the aim was to improve the rate of breeding 
participation. Key activities were supplementary feeding, 
managing competition for nest boxes, controlled burning of 
button-grass plains in SW Tasmania and the maintenance of 
existing activities. 

The OBP Recovery Team were encouraged when adult OBPs 
(the breeding stock) returned to the Melaleuca breeding site as 
follows: Spring 2009—at least 23; Spring 2010—at least 21; 
Spring 2011—at least 22; and Spring 2012—at least 20. We 
cannot be certain of numbers, as un-banded birds can only be 
assumed to be a single bird unless some are seen together. 

Also, the proportion of banded adults that left Melaleuca in 
autumn 2011 and returned in spring 2011 was 0.94, far 
exceeding the average of 0.65 for the previous 10 years, thus 
indicating that the wild population had excellent winter survival. 
Over the last three breeding seasons there has been 100% 
participation by the females in the breeding effort, and at least 43 
birds left Melaleuca at the end of the 2012-13 breeding season. 

The new OBP Recovery Plan been endorsed by National 
Recovery Team and presented to the Federal Government and 
the relevant State Governments for formal consultation and 
endorsement. 

On a more local level, on the Bellarine Peninsula, a survey of 
landholders was conducted in late 2009 by Birds Australia (now 
BirdLife Australia), Deakin University and the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority. The aims of the study were to 
investigate landholder attitudes and knowledge of birds and 
wetlands on the Bellarine Peninsula and provide information on 
the management of the Orange-bellied Parrot. Of the 783 
surveys distributed, 107 were completed by the landholders of 
107 properties—13.7% response rate, representing -2,010 ha of 
the Bellarine Peninsula (3.9% of total area). There was strong 
support among respondents for increasing native vegetation 
cover on private land and the retention of existing vegetation, 
freshwater wetlands and saltmarsh. It also indicated a very high 
level of landholder support for conservation in general, OBP 
conservation and in particular protection of freshwater wetlands, 
saltmarsh on the Bellarine Peninsula. 

In August 2010, as part of the Parks Victoria Barwon Parklands 
Project, a grant was awarded and used to produce roost habitat 
for Neophema parrots on the east shore of Lake Connewarre. 
300 Tangled Lignum plants were propagated from cuttings taken 
from site-indigenous plants and planted on a private property. 

The coastal tender process, through the Corangamite Catchment 


Management Authority, also offers wonderful opportunities for 
landowners and land managers to be involved in the 
conservation of saltmarsh on the Bellarine Peninsula. 

Several tables were then presented at the meeting, with records 
from 2007 to 2012 showing that, predominantly, OBPs continue 
to be found in the Lake Connewarre system from April to July 
and in the Swan Bay system from July to September. 

Information on ID pointers was then provided so that observers 
may have the necessary knowledge to identify Neophemas 
correctly, to encourage observers who find something different to 
take notes, and to ensure that positive reports can be accepted. 
Photos of the main species often confused with OBPs by the 
general public were shown: the Red-rumped Parrot, the Rainbow 
Lorikeet and the Australian King-Parrot. 

Identification of the parrots of the genus Neophema was then 
dealt with in more detail. The Blue-winged Parrot is a moderately 
common, breeding resident in the Geelong region, occurring in 
forests and heathlands in summer and open areas, grassland, 
saltmarsh in winter. The Elegant Parrot is a vagrant in Geelong 
region and occurs in western Victoria, SA and WA. 

ID tips for Neophemas (after a presentation by Bob Green) 
Overall body colour: Orange-bellied Parrot— bright grass green; Blue¬ 
winged Parrot— olive green (often with a smoky dusting); Elegant 
Parrot— golden olive 

Wing (shoulder) patch: Orange-bellied Parrot—narrow dark blue 

leading edge; Blue-winged Parrot— extensive blue shoulder of single 
colour; though caution is needed as the breast feathers may be 
fluffed up and cover this shoulder-patch; Elegant Parrot— narrow, two 
-toned blue leading edge. 

Calls: (Usually heard when flushed from cover): Orange-bellied Parrot— 
Distinctive buzzing zi-zi-zi-zi-zi-zi-zi-zi; Blue-winged Parrot— Thin 
high pitched tinkling tsit-tsit-tsit-tsit; Elegant Parrot— Single sharp 
tsit ...if startled rapid zit zit zit. 

Primaries (colour): Orange-bellied Parrot— blue; Blue-winged Parrot— 
black; Elegant Parrot—b/ack. 

Colour of face (lores): Orange-bellied Panot—greenish-yellow; Blue¬ 
winged Parrot— bright yellow; Elegant Parrot— bright yellow. 

Frontal band: Orange-bellied Parrot—Ac/. Male: two-toned, broader 
(deeper) than BWP and EP, narrowly edged above and below with 
light blue; Blue-winged Parrot— Ad. Male: narrow two-toned dark blue 
with thin light blue upper edge not extending over and behind eye; 
Elegant Parrot— Ad. Male: narrow, two-toned dark blue with thin light 
blue upper edge extending over and terminating in short streak just 
behind the eye. 

Colour of top of head: Orange-bellied Parrot— bright grass green; Blue¬ 
winged Parrot— brighter on crown and upper forehead; Elegant 
Parrot— brighter on crown and upper forehead. 

So it really is a combination of features, as detailed above, that 
you are looking for and the orange belly is the last thing you look 
for, as birds of other species in the genus may also have orange 
bellies—as was illustrated in several photos. 

Acknowledgements: 

The volunteers of Bellarine Peninsula OBP Working Group. 

For portions of presentation, data & graphs: Glenn Ehmke, Chris Tzaros, 
Bob Green. 

Members of the OBP Recovery Team, especially Rachel Pritchard, Peter 
Menkhorst, Bob Green, Barry Baker, Mark Holdsworth, Jocelyn 
Hockley, Kristy Penrose. 

Parks Victoria: Lachie Jackson, Graeme Willson, Steve Tuohy, Stuart 
Willsher, Steve McPhee, Robin Shapter, Kathy Turner, Cat Tayler, 
Brooke Connor. 

Additional Photos: Glenn Ehmke, Chris Tzaros, Bob McPherson, Peter 
Fuller, J. Van Weenen, S. Breeden, W. Moore. 
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Additions to the library 


...Lorraine Phelan 


The books listed below have been donated to the GFNC library by Dave King’s family. 


A Guide to Common Singapore Spiders, Joseph Koh, 1989 [595.44 
KOH] 

A Textbook of Entomoiogy, Herbert Ross, 1963 [595.7 ROS] 

Animals Without Backbones: 1, Ralph Buchsbaum, 1951 [595 BUG] 
Australian Spiders, Keith McKeown, 1963 [595.4 MCK] 

Australian Spiders, Valerie Todd Davies, 1986 [595.4 DAV] 

Beetles and Bugs, P Honan, 2008 [595.7 HON] 

Beetles in Colour, L Lyneborg, 1978 [595.76 LYN] 

Borne on the Wind: the Extraordinary World of Insects in Flight, Stephen 
Dalton, 1975 [595.7 DAL] 

Down to the Pond, Jill Norman, 1961 [591.5632 NOR] 

Exploring Between Tidemarks, Elizabeth Pope, 1968 [574.92 POP] 
Fauna of Australia, Vol 1a, D W Walton & G R Dyne, 1987 [591.994 
WAL] 

Flora of the Barwon River (Ring Road to Breakwater), [583.09 BAR] 
Freshwater Invertebrates, Ralph Miller, 1983 [592.092 MIL] 

Guide to Invertebrate Animals, J E Webb, J A Wallwork & J H Elgood, 
1978 [592.001 WEB] 

Insects of Australia, John Goode, 1980 [595.7 GOO] 

Insects of South Australian Homes and Gardens, G F Gross & E G 


T he month of June has not disappointed with the variety and 
number of significant bird records for our region. Our wet 
winter has seen great numbers of ducks on both familiar and 
unfamiliar wetlands. Freckled Duck numbers at Lake Lome 
continue to astound, and Tom Fletcher and Graham Tribe’s 
record of 30 at Collendina was most unexpected. Swan Bay 
supported very high numbers of Blue-billed Ducks, Hoary- 
headed Grebes and Great Crested Grebes. An enormous flock 
of mixed spoonbills on the western shore of Swan Bay exceeded 
all expectations. 

Waders also dominated this month rather unexpectedly with 
good numbers of Banded Stilts and Hooded Plovers gathering 
for winter. A rare Broad-billed Sandpiper thrilled the lucky wader 
counters on chilly Lake Connewarre, and the rare overwintering 
Pacific Golden Plover was re-affirmed. Fourteen species of 
wader were recorded at that site that morning, far exceeding the 
low numbers usually seen in winter. Four Gull-billed Terns, 
including two immature birds, were an added and rare treat. 


Matthews, 1976 [5595.7 GRO] 

Insects of Victoria, L D Crawford & R Van Baer, 1963 [595 CRA] 
Introducing the Insect, F A Urquhart, 1966 [595.7 URG] 

Spiders and their Kin, H W Levi & L R Levi, 2001 [595 LEV] 

Spiders of Australia, T Lindsey, 1998 [595.4 LIN] 

Spiders of Bendigo and Victoria’s Box ironbark Country, Jennifer Shield, 
2001 [595.44 SHI] 

The Book of Spiders and Scorpions, R Preston-Mafham, 1991 [595.44 
PRE] 

The Colourful Shells of Australia, B R Wilson, 1982 [594.047 GIL] 

The Greenpeace Book of Dolphins, John May, 1990 [599.53 MAY] 

The Living Planet, David Attenborough, 1984 [574 ATT] 

The Mosquitoes of Victoria, N V Dobrotworsky, 1965 [595.771 DOB] 

The Nestbox Book, Jim Grant, 1997 [636.08 GRA] 

The Red Hourglass: Lives of the Predators, Gordon Grice, 1998 [591.53 
GRI] 

Whales and Whale Watching in Australia, Mark Tucker, 1989 [599.5 
TUG] 

Wyperfeld: Australia’s First Mallee National Park, 2001 [333.78 WYP] 


For the passerines, Weebills have been common and vocal 
throughout the You Yangs. Dusky Woodswallows have been 
staying late into the season in multiple locations. A good variety 
of winter robins prevailed and a new location for Diamond 
Firetails was found by Trevor Lumb. Though the Salt Swamp did 
not reveal great wader numbers, the 145 Blue-winged Parrots 
found and photographed in glorious sunshine by Craig Morley 
and David Tytherleigh were magnificent. A quiet and unobtrusive 
Bassian Thrush in Geelong Botanic Gardens was the most urban 
of our native thrush records for June. 

Observers: 

AHn, Angus Hartshorn; BL, Barry Lingham; BSm, Brett Smith; CMo, 

Craig Morley; DHe, Dean Hewish; DTy, David Tytherleigh; GFNC Ex 
(Jun exc); GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; JCrr, Jenny Carr; 
JDg, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; LC, Lynne Clark; MHe, Marilyn 
Hewish; OBP, Orange-bellied Parrot Count; PT, Peter Turner; RT, 
Rosemary Turner; SO, Stuart Ouick; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor 
Lumb; WWC, Winter Wader Count. 


Facebook and webpage 


We welcome 

GFNC’s webpage and Facebook page have been updated. 
Please consider bookmarking them, checking them out 
regularly and contributing. 


Lauren Penman; Ade Foster (rejoining); the Naylor family - 
Sophie, Simon, Annabelle and Tom; Michael and Rebecca 
Hillbrick, whose parents Gordon and Linda have been 
members since 1994; Geoff Gates; Bela Bard-Brucker; 

httD://home.vicnet.net.au/~afnc/ 

httD://www.facebook.com/aeelonafnc 


Junior member Tom Maguire; and tertiary Student members 
Clinton Grosvenor, Jason Loveday, Kate Skinner, Lucy 
Jones and Georgi Anderson (who is assisting her father, Jeff 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate 


Dagg with the new Cadet Naturalists group) 

etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to 
Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated 
onto the site frequently. 


to the club 

and wish them a long and happy association. 

e-mail address: afnc(a)vicnet.net.au 




Bird observations 
June 2013 


...John Newman 
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Species 

No. 

Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Musk Duck 

12 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. Individuals across the Bay. 

BL, AHn 

Freckled Duck 

30 

23/06/2013 

Begola Wetland. Very unusual visitors to this Ocean Grove wetland. 

TFI, GT 


470+ 

23/06/2013 

Lake Lome. Astonishing sight of masses of Freckled Duck swimming about with many Pink-eared Ducks. 

BL, DTy 

Pink-eared Duck 

3 

22/06/2013 

Armstrong Ck. Warralily wetland. 

CMo, DTy 


500+ 

15/06/2013 

Lake Lome. Large flock present on lake. Noted as part of BNB excursion. 

CMo 

Hardhead 

2 

24/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. M & F on main lake—first since summer. 

RT, PT 

Blue-billed Duck 

162 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. In middle of bay, with Great Crested Grebes. 

BL, AHn 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

c450 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. Many large rafts in bay. 

BL, AHn 

Great Crested Grebe 

94 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. In loose flock in middle of the bay with Blue-billed Ducks. 

BL, AHn 

Tawny Frogmouth 

1 

01/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. High in elm tree on south bank of river. Also 4/6 in same tree. 

RT, PT 


1 

20/05/2013 

Belmont. Rugby St. Noted at dusk, sitting on basketball ring in neighbour’s yard. 

BSm 

Australasian Darter 

7 

01/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. 6 juveniles perched at eastern end of elm trees on south bank. 

RT, PT 


2 

22/06/2013 

Fyansford. Two along Moorabool river, developing adult plumage. 

RT,PT 


1 

19/06/2013 

Inverleigh. Leigh R walk. 

TL 


1 

13/06/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. Male perched on tree stump in lake. 

GFNC Ex 


P 

16/06/2013 

West Barwon Dam 

GFNC Ex 

Little Black Cormorant 

260 

17/06/2013 

Barwon Estuary. Roosting on the Ocean Grove spit. 

BL, TFI, 

GMc 

White-necked Heron 

1 

19/06/2013 

Gnawarre. Not seen for a few months. 

TL 


1 

16/06/2013 

Jerringot. Northern section. Non-breeding plumage. 

DTy 

Little Egret 

2 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West 

BL, AHn 

Nankeen Night-Heron 

3 

01/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. 2 roosting in elms on south bank river; 3rd flew in to join them. 

RT, PT 

Royal Spoonbill 

150 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. 

BL, AHn 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill 

120 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. 

BL, AHn 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

1 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Salt Swamp. Circling in distance over delta. 

WWC 


1 

19/05/2013 

Swan Bay W. Swan Bay jetty to Knights Rd. Imm. 

OBP 

Whistling Kite 

10 

01/06/2013 

Pt Henry. Windmill Lane. Interacting together with landings and take-offs. 

DTy 

Brown Goshawk 

1 

24/06/13 

Ocean Grove NR. Dead bird nr West Dam. Two sticks firmly wedged in its mouth. Unknown cause of 
death. 

JCrr 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

15/06/2013 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. 

TFI 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

23/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Southern area. Adult. 

BL 


1 

19/05/2013 

Swan Bay W. Swan Bay jetty to Knights Rd. Ad patrollling along edge of saltmarsh. 

OBP 


1 

09/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. 

CMo 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

4 

27/06/13 

Ocean Grove NR. Calling to each other. 

JCrr 

Little Eagle 

1 

01/06/2013 

Belmont Common. Adult, light morph. 

DTy 

Peregrine Falcon 

1 

08/06/2013 

Pt Henry. Windmill Lane area. 2 near Hays Rd on 9/6. 

DTy 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

01/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary. 

RT, PT 

Australian Spotted Crake 

2 

19/05/2013 

Swan Bay W. Swan Bay jetty to Knights Rd. 

OBP 

Red-necked Avocet 

200 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Banded Stilt 

50 

09/06/2013 

Lake Murtnaghurt. In shallows formed by recent rain. 

TL 


37 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. WWC. 

JN,TL 


258 

19/05/2013 

Swan Bay W. Swan Bay jetty to Knights Rd. 

OBP 

Double-banded Plover 

9 

09/06/2013 

Lake Murtnaghurt. One bird with full chestnut band. 

TL 


200+ 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Hooded Plover 

13 

09/06/2013 

Breamlea Minya Swamp. (1 km inland). Feeding on dry bed of swamp moistened after rain. Rarely seen 
inland. 

TL 

Red-kneed Dotterel 

8 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Under mangroves. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Banded Lapwing 

P 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Salt Swamp. Hd. 

WWC 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

7 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Winter record. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Common Greenshank 

20+ 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Winter record. WWC. 

JN,TL 


1 

09/06/2013 

Pt Henry. Windmill Rd saltmarsh. Also on 10/6. Winter record. 

DTy 

Red Knot 

1 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Winter record. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Red-necked Stint 

150 

09/06/2013 

Lake Murtnaghurt. In shallows formed by recent rain. Overwintering. 

TL 


200+ 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Winter record. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Curlew Sandpiper 

3 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Winter record. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Broad-billed Sandpiper 

1 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area, on the sandy roost between the islands. It fed voraciously, slightly on the 
outer of the other birds, in slightly deeper water than the Red-necked stints. Rare vagrant to Victoria. 

JN,TL 

Painted Button-quail 

3 

19/05/2013 

Inverleigh. Common Nr Golf Club. 

TL, JN 

Fairy Tern 

8 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. WWC. 

JN,TL 


16+ 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West. Many seen working over the bay. 

BL, AHn 

Gull-billed Tern 

4 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Delta area. Inc 2 imm birds. Unusual here. WWC. 

JN,TL 

Swift Parrot 

P 

09/06/2013 

Ocean Grove. Yellow Gum Dr. Several birds noted near dawn. 

JDg 

Striated Fieldwren 

17 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Salt Swamp. Is, 2s through sedge areas; most singing. 

WWC 


12 

23/06/2013 

Swan Bay West 

BL, AHn 

Weebill 

15 

21/05/2013 

You Yangs. Good numbers at present. 

TL, JN 


34+ 

09/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. 

CMo 

Singing Honeyeater 

1 + 

22/06/2013 

Lake Connewarre. Salt Swamp. Hd from trees on roadside. 

WWC 

Crescent Honeyeater 

100 

13/06/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. Very numerous, high in eucalypts. 

GFNC Ex 

Brown-headed Honeyeater 

lOe 

09/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. Brown Mallett Rd to W boundary. 

CMo 

Dusky Woodswallow 

1 

20/06/2013 

Curlewis. Bellarine Rail Trail, Curlewis Rd. Winter record. 

TL 


1 

19/05/2013 

inverleigh Common. Winter record. 

TL, JN 


1 

09/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. 

CMo 

Grey Butcherbird 

P 

18/06/2013 

Balyang Sanctuary 

RT, PT 


2 

17/05/2013 

East Geelong. Verner St. Calling regularly. 

TL 

Grey Currawong 

1 

13/06/2013 

Lake Elizabeth 

GFNC Ex 

Forest Raven 

3 

13/06/2013 

Lake Elizabeth. Growling call noted. 

GFNC Ex 

White-winged Chough 

37 

11/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. Group of 25 near a group of 12. 

TL 

Jacky Winter 

1 

19/05/2013 

You Yangs 

TL, JN 

Pink Robin 

1 

11/06/2013 

You Yangs. Western Plantation. Well-coloured female. 

TL 

Silvereye 

40+ 

11/06/2013 

Highton. Mixed flock of Tasmanian form Silvereyes (40+), Yellow-rumped Thornbills (15+) and female 
robin sp. (15+). Unusual congregation in urban area. 

LC 


1 

19/05/2013 

Steiglitz. Tasmanian form. 

MHe 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

03/06/2013 

Eastern Park GBG. Foraging in garden beds on northern section. 

DTy 


4 

13/06/2013 

Lake Elizabeth 

GFNC Ex 


P 

16/06/2013 

West Barwon Dam 

GFNC Ex 

Diamond firetail 

4 

23/06/2013 

Anakie. Geelong Bachus Marsh Rd, nr Hovells Ck. Small remnant bushland. 

TL 
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GFNC excursion 
Scienceworks and Planetarium 
Wednesday 17 July 2013 
Leader: Deborah Evans 

July is our mid-week indoor excursion month and this year we 
are returning to Scienceworks which we haven’t visited since 
2008. 

We have a Planetarium session on Black Holes booked for 

I. 00 p.m. but there are other (free) tours available during the 
morning, so I am suggesting an early start. The public Pumping 
Station tours have no upper limit on numbers and one starts at 

II. 15 (thoroughly recommended if you haven’t done it before). 
There is also a Collections Store tour at 11.00, but there is a 
maximum of 15 people for that, so I would need names 
beforehand to book us in the day before to secure our spots. 

And of course there’s lots to see at Scienceworks itself, plus a 
Museum shop for a spot of Christmas shopping for the children! 

If the weather is fine, those who wish to stay on might like to 
walk to the Stony Creek Backwash Wetland, just across the 
river under the Westgate Bridge. (Please consider purchasing a 
peak return for the train rather than trying to upgrade on the 
way home if you think you would like to do the walk.) 

Meet: 8.52 a.m. VLine train starting from South Geelong, 

changing to Metro to get to Spotswood Station by 10.09 
for the short walk to Scienceworks. 

Cost: Adults, $10 entry plus $6 for the Planetarium session; 
Concession, free entry plus $5 for the Planetarium; 
Museum members, free entry plus $3 for the 
Planetarium. I will collect money on the day. 

Bring: Lunch if you don’t want to buy it at the cafe. Umbrella/ 
wet weather gear for the walk to Scienceworks. 
Binoculars and some afternoon tea if you wish to go on 
the wetland walk afterwards. 

Return: Last off-peak train home is the 3.41 p.m. from 

Spotswood, and prior to that the 3.01 but that one will 
only connect with a Sth Geelong, not a Marshall train. 

Contact: Deborah Evans, 5243 8687. 

Please let me know by Sunday 14th if you would like to go 
on the Collections Store tour. 


Bird Group meeting 
Thursday 18 July 2013 

Euan Moore 

Important Bird Areas in Victoria 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 July 2013 
Fyansford 

Leader: David Boyle 

We plan to walk upstream past Baum Weir to the Barwon River 
Parklands, then drive back to Fyansford for morning tea, 
followed by a stroll towards Red Gum Island. Plenty of bush 
and waterbirds, good raptors and with an—almost—guaranteed 
Scarlet Robin, as well as a truly guaranteed beautiful walk. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the car park at the end of Upper Paper Mills 
Road Melways 450 K4. We should finish by 12.00. 

Bring: Binoculars etc., morning tea, waterproof clothing, sturdy 
shoes. 

Enquiries: Lynne 0439 390 801 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 July 2013 
The Elephant Whisperer, Lawrence Anthony 

Buy or borrow the book and join in the discussion. 


Meet at Lorraine’s home at 8.00 p.m. 
Phone: 5243 0686 



Power Shift: The Australian Youth Climate 
Coalition's Climate Summit 


Power Shift 2013 will be the largest climate action event of the 
year, bringing together 2000 young people who are passionate 
about climate change in Melbourne this July (13-15). With high- 
profile speakers & facilitators including James Hansen (NASA), 
Tim Flannery, Bill McKibben, Paul Gilding and Claire Hooper - 
this year's Power Shift will be bigger than ever. 

The three-day summit will be full of inspiring speakers, 
workshops, action—but it will have a huge focus on the 
upcoming Federal Election. Power Shift will be a crucial 
moment for those passionate about climate change to put it 
high on the election agenda, sharpen campaigning skills and 
build our collective momentum. 

Grab a ticket (and find out more) at www.powershift.org.au 


Mailing roster 

July: Jan Venters 
August: Jan Venters 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2013- 

-2014 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 

bruceli ndsay(a)aapt. net. au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 


Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans(g)deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 2654 

presturner(a)ozemail.com.au 

Membership Officer 

Vacant 


Minute Secretary 

Ros Gibson 5254 3220 

ttgib(g)iprimus.com.au 

Committee Member 

u n 

Elissa Ashton-Smith 0438 317 239 

e.ashton(a)tpg.com.au 


John Bell 5261 3543 

soleal (a)bigpond.com 

“ “ 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook(g)iprimus.com.au 

If If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 9973 

Tracey.Hinton(a)gmail.com 

If ff 

Joan Korn 5243 4405 



Barry Li ng ham 5255 4291 

lingham(g)tpg. com.au 

If ff 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan(g)bigpond.com.au 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

1 i ng ham(g)tpg. com .au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 

brucelindsay(g)aapt. net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerringot Group 

Valda Dedman 5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Web-master 

Dean Hewish 0409 231755 

myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Vacant 


Mid-week Bird Group Convener Lynne Clarke 0439 390801 

aly nneclarke@gmail .com 


Coming events 


JULY 2013 

AUGUST 2013 

2 

General Meeting: Saltmarsh—Geoff Carr 

6 

General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 

11-14 

Fauna survey: Floating Islands 

8-11 

Fauna survey 

17 

Excursion (Mid week): Scienceworks and Planetarium 

15 

Bird Group: Meeting—Danny Rogers, Birds and 

18 

Bird Group: Meeting: Euan Moore—Important Bird 


feathers/moults and plumage 


Areas in Victoria 

18 

Excursion: Bellarine Rail Trail 

25 

Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: David Boyle— 

22 

Mid-week Bird Excursion: Point Addis/lronbark Basin 


Fyansford 

24 

Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

27-28 

Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 



30 

Eco Book Group 




The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 30 July 2013 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning— 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan(g)bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 
G4] 
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